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2 IQ DECEMBER 1949 — 4 JANUARY 1950 
AFGHANISTAN. 4 Jan.—Treaty of friendship with India (see India). 


ALBANIA. 20 Dec.—Corfu Channel. The official news agency described 
the International Court’s award of damages to Britain as ‘unjust and 
arbitrary’ and said its findings were ‘a fresh manifestation of the hos- 
tility of the imperialistic Powers’ against Albania. It recalled Albania’s 
contention that the court could state if there was a case for reparations 
but could not fix the amount of damages. 


AUSTRALIA. 20 Dec.—Mr Menzies, Prime Minister, said in a broad- 
cast that his Government would seek a united British Empire, and must 
cultivate the closest ties with the U.S.A. At home the rise in costs and 
prices must be arrested. 

21 Dec.—Mr Menzies told the press that the three main points of the 
Government’s foreign policy were:— the development of Australia’s 
maximum strength; the continuation of the closest co-operation with the 
Commonwealth; the development of a real friendship and material 
interest with the U.S.A. 

Immigration. Mr Holt, Minister for Immigration, told the press that 
the new Government would maintain the White Australia policy. The 
Government would use their discretion in special cases. (This statement 
followed a High Court decision declaring valid the war-time Refugee 
Removal Act and the Immigration Act of 1949.) 

28 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 

2 FJan.—Asiatic Policy. Mr Spender, Minister for External Affairs, 
said before leaving for the Commonwealth Conference in Colombo that 
Australia’s future depended on the political stability of her Asian 
neighbours and on friendly relations with Asia. The rise of Com- 
munism in the east was a threat and a challenge to Australia’s national 
existence, and she must take the lead in forming a dynamic policy to- 
wards Asia. The Commonwealth countries must not forget how much 
their security owed in the past to U.S. assistance. The U.S.A. and 
Australia could in co-operation make the greatest contribution to the 
stability of the newly-formed free Governments of South-east Asia. 

3 fan.—December Elections. The final state of the parties in the House 
of Representatives was published as follows: Liberals, 54; Country Party, 
20; Labour, 47. 


AUSTRIA. 20 Dec.—Herr Helmer, Minister of the Interior, speaking at 
a meeting of the chiefs of police, said that he took personal responsibility 
for the actions of Herr Liberda, Commander of the Lower Austrian 
police, whose arrest and surrender were demanded by the Russians on 
the grounds that he had been involved in the death of a Russian officer. 
Herr Helmer accused the Russians of violating the Allied control agree- 
ment by this demand. 

22 Dec.—E.R.P. Mr Harriman, representative in Europe of the 
E.C.A., told the press in Vienna that proposals were being discussed for 


creating a ‘clearing union’ to facilitate payments between O.E.E.C. 
\ countries. 
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Neo-Nazism. The Soviet representative renewed his request at a 
meeting of the Allied Control Council that the Government be asked to 
report to the Council at an early date on the measures they were taking 
to put an end to the growth of neo-Nazism. 

27 Dec.—Neo-Nazism. It was learned that the police had discovered 
a secret store of arms and explosives in Linz belonging to an under- 
ground Nazi organization formed in January by a former S.S. officer 
from Germany. Thirteen youths were arrested. 

The Czechoslovak Minister, Dr Krno, speaking in Vienna to mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovak minority criticized the Government as re- 
actionary and said that it should take a lesson from Czechoslovakia 
where the workers felt neither misery nor want. 

1 Jan.—Gen. Winterton, British Deputy Commissioner succeeded 
Gen. Galloway as British High Commissioner. 


BELGIUM. 23 Dec.—A convention was signed with the British 
Government defining the status of the Belgian forces in Germany. 
30 Dec.—Recognition of Indonesia (see Indonesia). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 20 Dec.—Mr Strachey, British Minister 
of Food, said in Nairobi before leaving for London that what he had 
seen in his tour of the groundnuts area ‘has rekindled my faith in the 
future of this great British enterprise’. 

30 Dec.—It was learned that the unofficial majority in’the Kenya 
Legislative Council had refused to pass a Bill guaranteeing, with Uganda 
and Tanganyika, the joint East African railway loan of £23 m., and had 
expressed scepticism about development in Tanganyika (for which 
most of the loan was intended). 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 22 Dec.—It was learned that the Legislative 
Council had passed a resolution urging the ‘imperative need’ for the 
Colonial Development Corporation to start work in the colony at once. 

31 Dec.—Devaluation. At a special meeting of the Legislative Council 
the unofficial members voted unanimously against legislation devaluing 
the dollar from 2.80 to the pound to 4, in line with the September 
devaluation of sterling, declaring that it would increase the cost of 
living and that they no longer had any faith in future development 
projects. The Governor used his reserve powers to bring the legislation 
into effect. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 23 Dec.—Nigeria. Mr Ojiyi, secretary of 

the Colliery Workers’ Union, giving evidence before the commission of 

inquiry, requested the immediate removal of six senior British colliery 

officials. Failure to do so might lead to further ‘misunderstandings’. 
29 Dec.—Dr Azikiwe in Washington (see United States). 


BURMA. 28 Dec.—Recognition of Indonesia (see Indonesia). 
31 Dec.—It was learned that in reply to the Government’s announce- 
ment recognizing Communist China, a message had been received from 
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BURMA (continued ) 

Chou En-lai, the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, declaring that 
Burma ‘must first sever relations with the remnant Kuomintang 
reactionaries’ and then send a representative to Peking ‘to conduct talks 
on the matter’. 


CANADA. 19 Dec.—Tripartite military standardization arrangements 
(see Great Britain). 

22 Dec.—Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, announced that a pro- 
clamation had been issued bringing into force the Act making the 
Supreme Court of Canada the final court of appeal for Canadians. 
Appeals instituted before the proclamation date would be disposed of 
in London as before. 

23 Dec.—Mr Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, said the 
Government’s trading policy in 1950 would be to co-operate to the 
utmost with the British export drive, to divert imports from the U.S. 
dollar market to sterling and other non-dollar sources, and to expand 
exports to the U.S.A. He estimated that gross national production for 
1949 would be about $16,000 m. and said that during the past ten years 
the country had tripled its gross national production in terms of value, 
and doubled it in volume. 

28 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 


CHINA. 19 Dec.—Reports reaching Saigon said that several thousand 
Communist troops, pursuing retreating Nationalists, had taken up 
positions on the Indo-Chinese frontier, sixty miles from Tien-yen. 

Nationalist headquarters in Taipeh claimed the recapture of Kun- 
ming, capital of Yunnan. The Governor of Yunnan, Lu Han, had been 
dismissed from all his posts because of his defection to the Communists 
and a warrant had been issued for his arrest. 

Note to U.S.A. on blockade (see United States). 

Hong Kong. The Government announced that Gen. Chennault would 
have to establish before the courts his claim to the Hong Kong assets of 
the two Chinese air companies. The question was sub judice, two other 
parties having obtained injunctions. 

20 Dec.—Nationalist Note to Britain on blockade (see Great Britain). 

22 Dec.—Nationalist Note to Britain on Communist recognition (see 
Great Britain). 

23 Dec.—U.S. warning on blockade (see United States). 

Dr Koo’s request for U.S. aid (see United States). 

27 Dec.—Reports reaching Taipeh said that Chengtu had fallen to 
the Communists. Gen. Hu Tsung-nan, the Nationalist Commander of 
the city, was believed to have flown to Hainan Island. Nationalist 
planes were reported to be carrying out daily bombing attacks on 
Kunming, where the situation remained obscure. 

29 Dec.—Nationalist warning on blockade and Senator Connally on 
recognition etc. (see United States). 

It was learned that the Communist press in Shanghai had published 
a decree providing that the city authorities could sieze ‘ownerless land’ 
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—which was defined as land not yet registered by the owner or his 
agent, or where the latter could not ‘satisfy the requirements of the 
land bureau’. 

Statement by Senator Knowland (see United States). 

Statement by Mr Malik (see U.N. Security Council). 

30 Dec.—Communist Government recognized by India (see India), 

Recognition of Indonesia by Nationalist Government (see /ndonesta). 

31 Dec.——Communist Government’s message on Burma’s recog- 
nition (see Burma). 

2 Jan.—A speech by Liu Shao-chi at the recent W.F.T.U. conference 
in Peking, published in the Cominform Journal in Bucharest, called 
for the formation of ‘liberation armies’ to carry out an armed struggle in 
colonial areas of Asia and Australasia. 

Statement by ex-President Hoover (see United States). 

Mao 'T’se-tung in Moscow (see U.S.S.R.). 

3 Jan.—It was learned that in a New Year message to the Army the 
central committee of the Communist Party said that the main tasks for 
1950 were to liberate Formosa, Hainan Island, and Tibet. 

Peking radio said that under a secret agreement signed in December 
the U.S.A. had promised to arm the Nationalists for the defence of 
Formosa and would send a military mission there to take full charge of 
military, political, and economic affairs. 

4 Jan—Communist Government recognized by Pakistan (see 
Pakistan). 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 19 Dec.—The General Affairs Committee of 
the Consultative Assembly met in Strasbourg. 

20 Dec.—The committee began discussions on methods of setting up 
a European political authority. 

21 Dec.—The committee adopted a British resolution asking the 
president of the Assembly to find out the views of the British Govern- 
ment as to how far the British Commonwealth could be associated with 
the Council. 


CYPRUS. 20 Dec.—It was learned that the Governor, Sir Andrew 
Wright, had written to the Archbishop stating that the subject of union 
with Greece was closed. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 30 Dec.—Trade Agreement. It was announced 
that a one-year trade agreement had been concluded with Pakistan 
providing for a total exchange of 1,000 m. crowns’ worth of goods. In 
return for exports of vehicles, manufactured goods, chemicals, and 
textiles, Czechoslovakia would receive jute, cotton, and other supplies. 

2 FJan.—Espionage. It was announced that K. Folta, a leading member 
of the former Slovak Democratic Party, had been sentenced to death on 
a charge of spying for the U.S.A. 

3 fan.—It was learned that Mr Lausman, formerly Minister of In- 
dustry and chairman of the Social Democratic Party had fled to Bavaria. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 26 Dec.—President Trujillo was author- 
ized by Congress to declare war against any Caribbean nation that 
knowingly harboured persons plotting revolution against the Dominican 
Government. The President promised that the power would never be 
used for acts of aggression. He then attacked the unfriendly policy of 
Cuba, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. 


EGYPT. 30 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 

3 Jan.—Elections. A general election was held. The preliminary 
results were: Wafdists, 161 seats; Saadists, 24; Liberals, 23; Independ- 
ents, 29; Nationalists, 4; Socialists, 1. A second ballot had to be arranged 
in about seventy constituencies where there was no absolute majority. 


ERITREA. 20 Dec.—Reports reaching Rome said that British police 
had arrested several members of the Ethiopian Union movement and of 
its youth organization ‘Indinet’. 

29 Dec.—The British authorities issued restrictions on news and 
comment, and ‘absolutely prohibited’ publication of ‘matters . . . liable 
to endanger law and order’. The ban on Eritrean and Italian newspapers, 
imposed on 13 December, was lifted. 

3 Jan.—A British court sentenced two Eritreans to three years im- 
prisonment for unlawful possession of firearms. 

4 Jan.—A statement issued by Mr Drew, the Chief Administrator, 
said that the British Government were ‘gravely concerned at the 
repeated acts of murder and violence’ and were determined to suppress 
them. British troop reinforcements were arriving, a warship was being 
sent to Massawa, and the local police were to be strengthened. The acts 
of terrorism had been inspired by ‘persons who mistakenly believe that 
they can thus influence in their favour the decision on the future of 
Eritrea’. The British Government had not changed their view that the 
eastern provinces should be ceded to Ethiopia, but they supported the 
U.N. resolution to postpone a decision pending the findings of a com- 
mission of inquiry. The British Government had intimated to the 
Italian and Ethiopian Governments that they would ‘take a serious 
view of any action on the part of their representatives of a kind likely 
to provoke disturbance of the peace in the territory.’ 


ETHIOPIA. 4 fan.—A telegram was sent to the United Nations 
declaring that the Government refused to recognize the General 
Assembly’s decision to give Italy trusteeship over Somaliland. The 
decision ‘contradicts openly’ the Paris peace treaty. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 20 Dec.—The consul- 
tative group of the O.E.E.C. decided at a meeting in Paris to meet once 
a month and to ask Mr Harriman, the representative in Europe of the 
E.C.A., to take part in the meetings regularly. 


FINLAND. 31 Dec.—Soviet démarche re war criminals in Finland 
(see U.S.S.R.). 
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1 Jan.—President Paasikivi reaffirmed in a New Year’s speech the 
Government’s policy of friendship with the U.S.S.R. 

3 Jan.—The Communist press opened a violent campaign against 

President Paasikivi who was accused of waging an anti-Soviet policy. 


FRANCE. 19 Dec.—Budget. M. Petsche, Finance Minister, told the 
National Assembly that the proposals of the finance committee, which 
had been studying the estimates, would have resulted in a deficit of 
between 60 and go milliard francs. Since the liberation, France had had 
an abnormally high standard of living and sacrifices must be made if the 
reconstruction and defence programmes were to be carried out. 
‘Having to choose between inflation and taxes, no hesitation is possible’. 
M. Bidault, Prime Minister, appealed to the committee to reconsider 
the Budget. The Government could not accept a deficit. 

Breslau trial of French citizens (see Poland on this and subsequent 
dates). 

20 Dec.—Budget. The finance committee rejected the Government’s 
offer to cut the estimates by about 40 milliard francs and abandon 
several additional taxes. 

21 Dec.—Amnesty. The Council of Ministers approved a Bill provid- 
ing for a partial amnesty for collaborators. 

22 Dec.—Poland. A Note was sent to the Polish Government stating 
that by their action in expelling French teachers from Poland they had 
taken the initiative in rendering inoperative the Franco-Polish cultural 
convention, under which Polish was taught to the children of the 
600,000 Poles resident in France. 

23 Dec.—E.R.P. The Finance Ministry announced the lifting of 
import restrictions, as from 1 January, on §4 per cent of manufactured 
goods, 52 per cent of agricultural produce, and 58 per cent of raw 
materials imported from other members of the O.E.E.C. 

24 Dec.—Budget. The National Assembly by 403 votes to 397 passed 
a vote of confidence in the Government on the issue of whether the 
Budget debate should be on the Government’s proposals or on those 
of the finance committee. 

29 Dec.—It was learned that the Administrative Commission of the 
C.G.T. had passed a series of resolutions for the intensification of 
‘action against war and against the preparation of war’. 

30 Dec.—Transfer of power to Viet Nam (see Indo China). 

Budget. The Government won two votes of confidence by 305 
to 287, and by 306 to 288. The Budget as now passed provided for 
expenditure at 2,391,000 m. francs—36,000 m. more than the proposed 
revenue. 

Poland. An explosion occurred outside the Polish Embassy. There 
were no serious casualties and little damage. 

Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 

2 Fan.—Budget. In the final discussion on the Finance Bill the 
Government won three further votes of confidence by 300 to 296, 
304 to 291, and 305 to 284. The first vote approved additional taxation 
to meet the 36,000 m. francs deficit. 
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FRANCE (continued) 
It was learned that an agreement had been signed with the U.S.A, 
on conditions governing U.S. imports into Morocco. 


GERMANY. 19 Dec.—-War Crimes. Field-Marshal von Manstein, the 
war-time commander in Poland and southern Russia, was sentenced to 
eighteen years’ imprisonment by a British military court in Hamburg. 

U.S. occupation headquarters in Frankfurt announced a conditional 
amnesty for about sixty war criminals. 

20 Dec.—Western Germany. Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner, conferred in Frankfurt with Dr Béckler, president of the Trade 
Union Federation. 

Dismantling. Dr Adenauer, the Chancellor, speaking at a ceremony at 
Duisburg-Hochfeld to celebrate the end of dismantling at the August 
Thyssen steel works, paid a special tribute to the British Foreign 
Secretary for his initiative in the Petersberg agreement. 

21 Dec.—Prisoners of War. The Federal Government at Bonn issued 
the text of a letter recently addressed to the High Commission by Dr 
Adenauer asking the western Powers to take urgent steps to secure the 
return of prisoners and deportees still held in Russia and other east 
European countries. 

South-west Germany. Herr Maier, Prime Minister of Land Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden said in an interview that M. Frangois-Poncet, the French 
High Commissioner, had expressed his opposition to the creation of a 
south-west German State before the conclusion of a peace treaty (i.e. 
the merging into one Land of Wiirttemberg-Baden, South Baden, and 
Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, for which provision was made in the 
Federal Constitution). 

22 Dec.—Western Germany. Mr McCloy reviewing the achievements 
of the year to a press conference in Frankfurt said that the main diffi- 
culties ahead were economic problems—concerning notably refugees, 
housing, and unemployment. He thought that the bulk of the German 
people were opposed to a revival of Nazism and militarism, and he saw 
strong tendencies towards a more liberal spirit. 

South-west Germany. A statement issued from the Petersberg 
denied that the High Commissioners, either jointly or individually, 
had declared their attitude to the formation of a south-western State. 
Such a proposal would require the approval of the High Commission. 

Ruhr, At a meeting between Dr Adenauer and Herr Béckler agree- 
ment was reached on the powers of the German member of the Ruhr 
Authority and of his deputy. 

Deportations. The western Berlin City Council passed a resolution 
asking the Bonn Government to seek the support of the High Com- 
mission in trying to put an end to the continued deportations from the 
Soviet Zone to Russia. The speaker said that 36,000 persons were being 
held in concentration camps in the Soviet Zone. 

23 Dec.—Prisoners of War. The High Commission told the west 
German Government that all German prisoners of war taken by the 
western Powers had now been released. 
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Refugees. A spokesman for the Ministry of Refugees in western 
Germany said that an average of between 500 and 1,000 Germans 
crossed the border from the Soviet Zone every day. The Federal 
Government could not accept every one who wanted to migrate, both 
for economic and security reasons, but ‘every one who is threatened will 
be accepted’. 

Anglo-Belgian agreement on status of Belgian forces in Germany 
(see Belgium). 

Berlin. The three western Commandants authorized the revaluation 
of pre-occupation bank accounts, which had been moribund since the 
Russians closed the banks in May 1945. It was estimated that the 
conversion of these accounts, at a rate of 20 to 1 in three annual instal- 
ments, would benefit the western Sectors by about 250 m. D.-marks. 

The Soviet authorities published a letter from Gen. Kotikov, the 
Soviet Commandant, to the three western Commandants charging 
them with sole responsibility for the breakdown of the four-Power talks 
and refuting their complaint that the obligations under the railway 
strike settlement had not been kept. 

24 Dec.—Berlin. An official British statement said that the four-Power 
talks could not be resumed until the Soviet obligations under the 
railway strike settlement had been met. 

28 Dec.—Eastern Germany. It was learned that the Mayor and a 
number of city officials at Kottbus had been arrested on charges of 
economic crimes. 

The Liberal Democratic Party announced that five members of the 
Brandenburg provincial Parliament had been expelled from the party 
for ‘deviation from the party’s political line’. 

29 Dec.—Eastern Germany. The west German news agency reported 
that the former chairman of the Liberal Democratic Party at Kottbus 
had fled to western Berlin to avoid arrest. 

1 Jan.—Eastern Germany. The Soviet-controlled news agency 
A.D.N. said that during the past year 60 m. East marks had been spent 
on the development of shipyards in Mecklenburg. At Schwerin a 
number of leading shipping officials had been dismissed on charges of 
economic crimes. 

3 fJan—Mr McCloy told a press conference in Berlin that there were 
two possible solutions for the unification of Germany. Either western 
Germany could join with the Federal Republic or Russia could agree to 
the holding of free elections throughout the country. The U.S.A. had 
always been in favour of such elections. 

Forced Labour Camps. Dr Dibelius, head of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany and Bishop of Berlin, and Dr Griiber reporting in Berlin 
on their Christmas visit to camps in the Soviet Zone described con- 
ditions as more humane than in the Nazi concentration camps and in 
certain cases better than in the refugee camps in the west. There were, 
however, thousands of prisoners whom they had not seen. Bishop 
Trotsch, the auxiliary Catholic Bishop of Berlin, expressed concern at 
the fact that there were prisoners fifteen or sixteen years old who had 
already spent four or five years in prison. 
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GERMANY (continued) 

4 Jan.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer, speaking in Bonn said the 
Government’s three main tasks were to produce a White Paper on the 
economic and financial damage caused by the war, and to tackle the 
building prograrame and the unemployment problem. He hoped for 
the maxinium advisable extension of German sovereignty. Referring to 
the untenable position of Germany between Russia and her satellites 
and the western Powers he said that the Republic should be given some 
guarantee of security. 

Eastern Germany. It was announced in Berlin that Herr Grotewohl, 
Prime Minister, who had been ill for about a month, was going to a 
convalescent home in the U.S.S.R. 


GREAT BRITAIN. «9 Dec.—Atlantic Treaty. The Ministry of 
Defence announced that tripartite arrangements had been made for 
collaboration in military standardization among the armed forces of 
Britain, the U.S.A., and Canada, as a result of discussions begun in 
1947. “These arrangements will ensure that in time of necessity there 
will be no material or technical obstacles to full co-operation among the 
armed forces concerned and the greatest possible economy in the use of 
combined resources and effort will be obtained. These arrangements are 
decentralized to the working level agencies of the armed forces of the 
three nations for study in various fields of military equipment and 
operational procedures. The studies which are carried on by exchange 
of observers among the three nations in connection with exercises and 
the development and testing of material of common interest are aimed 
at the gradual development of common designs and standards in arms, 
equipment, and training methods. Co-operative arrangements for this 
purpose do not impair the control of any country concerned over any 
activities in its territory. No treaty executive agreement or contractual 
obligation has been entered into by the participating nations.’ These 
arrangements were a step towards the fulfilment of the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Military Production and Supply Board and were 
similar to those already made by the Brussels Treaty Powers. 

20 Dec.—China. It was learned that the Government had received 
a Note from the Chinese Nationalist Government announcing their 
decision to mine the approaches of Communist-held Chinese ports. 

Mr Beadle on Bechuanaland (see Rhodesia, Southern). 

21 Dec.—Malta. A White Paper (Colonial Office, No. 253) which was 
issued on the London discussions the previous summer said that, on the 
information available, the Government could not accept the view that 
Malta ‘stood in-immediate and pressing need of assistance’. Dr Boffa had 
been told that Britain would help if the Government of Malta decided to 
hold an expert inquiry on how to improve their finances and economy. 
But it was for them, not for the British Government, to institute that 
inquiry. 

Groundnuts. Mr Strachey returned to London from East Africa and 
was received by the Prime Minister, Mr Attlee. 

Dr Malan on Bechuanaland (see South Africa). 
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22 Dec.—China. It was learned that the Government had received 
a Note from the Chinese Nationalist Government asking them not to 
prejudge the Chinese Nationalist case before the U.N. by recognizing 
the Peking Government. 

Mr MacDonald in Bangkok (see Thailand). 

23 Dec.—Groundnuts. A statement issued by Mr Attlee said that as 
a result of recent events there had been some internal friction among the 
staff of the Overseas Food Corporation. Mr Strachey had dealt with this 
on his visit to East Africa and believed that all were now ready to co- 
operate in the task ahead. 

Hungary. The Foreign Office announced that the Government had 
suspended the Anglo-Hungarian trade negotiations becaus. the Hun- 
garian authorities had refused to allow the Consul-General in Budapest 
to see Mr Sanders, a British subject arrested on charges of espionage and 
sabotage in November. 

Anglo-Belgian convention on status of Belgian forces in Germany 
(see Belgium). 

24 Dec.—Statement on arrest of Mr Sanders (see Hungary). 

26 Dec.—Agreements signed with Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 

27 Dec.—Wages and Prices. A report on wages policy issued by the 
General Council of the T.U.C. elaborated the proposals adopted on 
23 November and appealed for their support in the interests of the 
working people and of the nation. It emphasized that there was no 
suggestion of a standstill on wage earnings. 

Indonesia. De jure recognition was granted to the new Indonesian 
Republic. 

Mr Bevin left London for the Commonwealth Conference in 
Colombo. 

Hungary. A Note was sent to the Hungarian Government in reply to 
a Hungarian Note charging Britain with violating U.N. decisions on 
displaced persons by cancelling a visa granted to Mr Markus, a Hun- 
garian repatriation officer appointed for duty in the British Zone of 
Germany. The British Note denied that H.M. Government had at any 
time obstructed the repatriation of Hungarian nationals, and said that 
Mr Markus’s visa had been cancelled when it became known that he 
had previously been found persona non grata in the U.S. Zone. 

29 Dec.—Wages and Prices. A delegate conference of the National 
Union of Mineworkers approved the wages policy of the T.U.C. 

30 Dec.—A one-year monetary agreement was signed with Sweden to 
replace the expiring agreement. 

Labour M.P.s in Belgrade (see Yugoslavia). 

31 Dec.—Figures issued by the Treasury showed that for the first 
nine months of the financial year total ordinary expenditure reached 
£2,410,592,130 and ordinary revenue £2,388,421,363. 

2 Jan.—Colonies. Lord Trefgarne, chairman of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, explained to a press conference that the corporation 
had refused a $5 m. loan from the International Bank because its terms 
would have meant unacceptable intervention in the operations of the 
Corporation in the colonies. The work of the C.D.C. was concerned 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 
with the economic development of the colonies for the benefit of the 
people there. At the end of November, 1949 twenty-eight undertakings, 
with a capital equipment of about £14,500,000, had been approved by 
the board and were fully operational. About one-third of these schemes 
were private enterprises with which the Corporation was associated as 
a partner. Fifty-one other projects were under active investigation. 
3 Jan.—Amendments to economic co-operation agreement (see 
United States). 
4 Jan.—The Liberal Party published a report on the economic crisis. 
It advocated a drastic cutting of expenditure together with reduced 
taxation, and appealed in the international field for the fostering of 
multilateral trade. 
Sterling-dollar Balance. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, told a press conference that in the fourth quarter of 
1949 the gold and dollar deficit had fallen to $31 m. (£11 m.). Since 
devaluation the gold and dollar reserves had risen from $1,340 m. 
(£330 m.) to $1,688 m. (£416 m.) at the old rate of exchange, which 
was $500 m. less than when E.R.P. began. This improvement was due 
to three main causes. First, the inflow of dollars following devaluation, 
representing deferred payments for sterling area goods and services 
contracted for earlier. This was entirely non-recurrent. Secondly, an 
increase in business activity in the U.S.A., resulting in a rebuilding of 
stocks of sterling area goods that had previously been run down. This 
was also partly non-recurrent. These two factors accounted for about 
one-half of the improvement. The third factor was the reduction of 
expenditure on dollar imports in Britain and the rest of the sterling 
area, together with an increased sale of sterling area goods in the dollar 
area brought about by devaluation. A great deal remained to be done to 
eliminate the deficit before Marshall aid ended. And even when a 
balance was reached it would be at an unsatisfactorily low level of 
imports. The benefits of devaluation were partly temporary, partly 
more permanent, and its success depended on the continued need to 
expand exports. There was cause for neither excessive jubilation nor 
despair. He also said in answer to a question that the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation could apply to the Government for dollars if it 
could not get them from the International Bank. 
Statement on Eritrean disturbances, and troop reinforcements (see 
Eritrea). 
Mr Dugdale, Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, and Admiral 
Packer, the Fourth Sea Lord, left for an investigation of the naval bases 
at Bermuda. 


GREECE. 19 Dec.—A regular railway service was opened between 
Athens and Salonica after nine years’ wartime suspension. 

20 Dec.—Martial law ended in the Athens-Piraeus region and the 
Peloponnesus. 

23 Dec.—It was learned that the Government had asked the British 
police and prison missions to remain in the country a further year. 
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28 Dec.—Queen Frederika and the Archbishop of Athens appealed 
at a press conference for the repatriation of the 20,000 children abducted 
by the rebels. Later the Queen broadcast an appeal on the same subject 
to Britain and the U.S.A. 

29 Dec.—A day of mourning was held for the abducted children. 

3 fan.—It was learned that attacks had been made in eastern Mace- 
donia and western Thrace by guerrillas from Bulgaria. 


HUNGARY. 20 Dec.—U.S. Note on travel ban (see United States). 

21 Dec.—The U.S. Legation warned all Americans living in the 
country that their personal safety was no longer guaranteed by the 
Hungarian authorities. 

22 Dec.—Mr Dediger on reparations dispute (see Yugoslavia). 

23 Dec.—It was announced that Mr Jacobson (see Vol. V p. 829) had 
been arrested ‘on suspicion of espionage’. 

Suspension of Anglo-Hungarian trade talks (see Great Britain). 

24 Dec.—Espionage. The Foreign Ministry issued a communiqué 
stating that Mr Vogeler, Mr Sanders, and fourteen Hungarian citizens 
were being held on charges of forming a ‘large-scale espionage organiza- 
tion’. A second communiqué attacked Britain for using economic 
pressure on behalf of a spy, and a third rejected the U.S. Note protesting 
against the arrest of Mr Vogeler. 

27 Dec.—Mr Jacobson was released and expelled from the country. 
He said on arrival in Vienna that during the first week of his arrest 
he had been interrogated for about twenty hours daily. 

British Note on D.P.s (see Great Britain). 

28 Dec.—Nationalization. Mr Geré, president of the Council of 
People’s Economy and acting Prime Minister in the absence of Mr 
Rakosi, announced to a meeting of trade union officials a Government 
decree (published the following day) nationalizing all industrial and 
trade undertakings employing ten or more people, including those 
owned abroad. Mr Gerd gave an assurance that small trades and industry, 
and also handicrafts—‘an important factor in the country’s economic 
life’-—would remain unaffected. 

Mr Hjelm, a Swedish business man, was sentenced to three years 
imprisonment on economic and political charges. 

29 Dec.—Swedish protest re nationalization and retaliation (see 
Sweden). 

Police. A decree was published removing the A.V.H., the political 
police, from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the Interior and making it 
an independent organization subject only to the Council of Ministers. 

3 Jan.—U.S. Note on closing of Hungarian consulates (see United 
States). 


INDIA. 24 Dec.—Mr Neogy, Minister of Commerce, told Parliament 
that supplies of coal to Pakistan were being suspended in retaliation 
for Pakistan’s refusal to deliver raw jute. 

26 Dec.—Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha demanded at a meeting in 
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INDIA (continued ) 
Calcutta that steps be taken ‘to restore the seceding areas as an integral 
part of India’. 

28 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see [ndonesia). 

29 Dec.—Nine policemen in Calcutta were injured by home-made 
bombs following their attempts to disperse an unruly demonstration. 
The total of casualties in similar incidents in the past fortnight was fifty 
policemen injured, three civilians killed and seventy injured. 

30 Dec.—China. The Government announced their recognition of the 
Chinese Communist Government. Later the Nationalist Ambassador, 
after calling on the Governor-General, stated that relations between his 
Government and India had been broken off. 

1 Jan.—Pakistan. Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, speaking at 
Nagpur, said that all talk of union between India and Pakistan was 
meaningless. The statements by the Hindu Mahasabha were irrespon- 
sible and misleading. 

2 Jan.—Pandit Nehru, addressing the annual session of the Indian 
Science Congress, appealed to leading world scientists and technologists 
to give India practical assistance in raising her standard of living. 

4 Jan.—Treaty. A treaty affirming ‘everlasting peace and friendship’ 
was signed in Delhi between India and Afghanistan. It would last for 
five years in the first instance and might thenceforth be terminated at 
six months’ notice. It also provided for the establishment of trade 

agencies in each other’s territory. 

Communism. A police official in Calcutta was wounded in a bomb 
attack by Communist students. Twenty-six arrests were made. 


INDO CHINA. 19 Dec.—The French military authorities announced 
that a French post at Pholu, in the Lao-kay sector of northern Tongking 
had beaten off eleven successive attacks by Viet Minh forces, about three 
battalions strong, and had forced them to retire. Smaller attacks against 
a French post at Haobinh, south-east of Hanoi, and two other posts in 
the Namdinh sector, south-west of Haiphong, had also been repulsed. 

24 Dec.—Viet Minh forces launched a violent attack against a post 
eighty miles north of Hue. They were later repulsed by a Franco- 
Viet Namese column. 

29 Dec.—A spokesman of the High Commissioner announced that all 
the Chinese Nationalist troops who had crossed the frontier had been 
disarmed. Only about 2,000 men, mostly Chinese bandits under the 
command of the former general secretary of the Koumintang move- 
ment in Viet Nam, were still at large. 

30 Dec.—Viet Nam State. M. Pignon, the French High Commis- 
sioner, signed a series of conventions with the Emperor Bao Dai at 
Saigon formally transferring authority to the new State of Viet Nam in 
line with the February agreement and with the recent negotiations by 
mixed committees of experts. The convention provided that Viet Nam 
should remain a member of the Indo-Chinese Federation within the 
French Union, and should exercise complete control over administration 
(except in the case of disputes between Frenchmen and Viet Namese for 
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which special mixed courts would be set up), police, and education. 
Foreign and military policy remained subordinated in many important 
respects to that of the French Union as a whole. 


INDONESIA. 20 Dec.—The full Ministry, recommended by the 
Governmental committee* appointed on 18 December, was announced 
as follows:—Prime Minister (and Foreign Affairs ad interim) Dr Hatta 
(Republican); Defence, the Sultan of Jogjakarta (Rep.); Finance, Mr 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara (Rep.); Interior, Anak Agung (Federalist); 
Economic Affairs, Mr Djuanda (Rep.); Transport and Waterways, Mr 
Laoh (Rep.); Justice, Dr Supomo (Rep.); Education, Mr Hanifah 
(Rep.); Health, Dr Leimena (Rep.); Labour, Mr Wilopo (Rep.); Social 
Welfare, Mr Purwanegara (Fed.); Religion, Mr Hasjim (Rep.); Informa- 
tion, Mr Mononuto (Fed.); without Portfolio, Mr Rum (Rep.), the 
Sultan of Pontianak (Fed.), and Mr Suparmo (Fed.). 

22 Dec.—The Finance Department announced that the national 
debt amounted to 6,200 m. guilders, of which 3,700 m. was external. 
The deficit on the 1949 Budget was 1,300 m. guilders. 

27 Dec.—Transfer of sovereignty (see Netherlands). The independence 
of the new State was proclaimed in Batavia, the capital, where the civil 
and military administration was formally taken over by the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta, the acting Prime Minister. The ceremony was attended by 
Dutch and Indonesian representatives, and also by representatives of 
many foreign Powers, including Mr MacDonald, British Commissioner- 
General for South-East Asia. After the ceremony Batavia was renamed 
Jakarta. Dr Lovink, the last Dutch Governor-General, later left for 
Holland, and Dr Hirschfeld, the Dutch High Commissioner, arrived. 

The Republican Government transferred its powers to the new 
Government at another ceremony at Jogjakarta. 

British recognition (see Great Britain). 

28 Dec.—President Soekerno arrived in Jakarta to take up residence 
in the Presidential Palace. Addressing a welcoming crowd he stressed 
the need for national unity, and made friendly references to the Dutch. 

U.S. recognition (see U.S.A.). It was learned that recognition had 
also been accorded by Australia, South Africa, Canada, India, Burma, 
and Portugal. 

29 Dec.—The railway between Tjibatu and Tasikmalaja in western 
Java was broken in ten places. Telegraph wires were also cut. 

30 Dec.—It was learned that recognition had been accorded by 
Belgium, Nationalist China, Egypt, Eire, France, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

Garoet, a town south-east of Bandoeng, was attacked by forces of 
the Dar-ul-Islam movement. Units of the Dutch Army, awaiting 
evacuation, were reported to have repulsed them at the request of the 
local Indonesian commander. 

1 Jan.—President Soekarno said in a broadcast that foreign invest- 
ment would be warmly welcomed provided the investors and com- 


* This committee should, constitutionally, have consisted of three members, 
but owing to last minute differences had been increased to four. 
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INDONESIA (continued) 
panies concerned observed the Government’s measures for social and 
labour welfare. He also said that religious freedom was guaranteed. 

2 fan.—President Soekarno said in a speech that if the nation worked 
hard and remained united New Guinea would be incorporated into the 
Federation before the end of the year. 

Dar-ul-Islam forces attacked Brebes, in north Java, and after some 
fighting occupied the town. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 20 Dec.—A 
sub-committee of Comisco, meeting in London, approved a statement 
in reply to a recent Cominform resolution (see vol. v., p. 777), rejecting 
‘with contempt the Cominform’s claim to represent peace, freedom, and 
Socialism’. 

The meeting also expressed satisfaction at the progress towards unity 
being made by the Italian Socialist Parties and agreed that the new 
unified party (P.S.U.) had the right to take part in Comisco’s work. The 
Saragat Socialists (P.S.L.I.) were urged to join with their democratic 
Socialist comrades and were told that the next Comisco meeting would 
not be able, owing to its constitution, to admit more than one Italian 
Socialist Party into its organization. 


IRAQ. 19 Dec.—It was learned that a new coalition Government had 
been formed on 10 December under the Premiership of Ali Jawdat 
al’ Ayyubi. The deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was Muzahim al’ Pachachi. 


ITALY. 20 Dec.—Comisco on Italian Socialism (see International 
Socialist Conference). 

22 Dec.—Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, received Sefior Artajo, 
the Spanish Foreign Minister. 

24 Dec.—Land Reform. A peasant demonstration in Rome was 
broken up by the police who made many arrests. A general strike was 
only averted by the release of the peasants. 

28 Dec.—Signor di Vittorio, general secretary of the C.G.I.L., told 
a press conference that the devaluation of sterling was driving Italian 
workers ‘to the lowest slave wages they have ever had to face’. Unem- 
ployment was increasing and the outlook for the unemployed was hope- 
less. 

30 Dec.—E.R.P. It was learned that import restrictions had been 
lifted from a further list of goods from the O.E.E.C. countries bringing 
the total, on the basis of such imports in 1948, to 77 per cent of raw 
materials, 53 per cent of agricultural and food products, and 11 per cent 
of finished goods. A further list covering 39 per cent of finished goods 
had been submitted to the O.E.E.C., but restrictions on these would not 
be removed until the new tariffs came into force. 

2 Fan.—Land Reform. About 500 peasants were driven from estates 
near Modena when they had seized plots of land. A number of people 
were injured in clashes and over twenty arrests were made. 
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3 jfan.—Atlantic Pact. 'The Communist press announced that 
dockers at Ancona had decided to unload no war material at their port. 


JAPAN. 21 Dec.—At a meeting of the Allied Council Mr Sebald, the 
U.S. member, called for a discussion of the failure of the U.S.S.R. to 
repatriate Japanese prisoners of war. The Soviet Government claimed 
that repatriation was almost complete, but if this was true it meant that 
376,000 Japanese had died in Russian hands. His plea was supported by 
Col. Hodgson, the British Commonwealth member of the Council, who 
said that the Soviet attitude to repatriation was a violation of inter- 
national agreements, and proposed that the Swiss Government or the 
International Red Cross be asked to investigate the fate of the prisoners. 
Gen. Derevyanko, the Soviet member, said that the question was out- 
side the competence of the Council. He then accused allied headquarters 
of supporting reactionary groups in the country out of fear of Com- 
munism and instanced several examples of the suppression of popular 
labour movements by the Japanese police. He and his delegation left the 
meeting in protest. 

A letter from Gen. Derevyanko to Gen. MacArthur, dated 14 Novem- 
ber, which was published in the press, emphasized the anti-democratic 
activities of the Government whose policies were contrary to the Pots- 
dam declaration and aimed at permitting the revival of pre-war Fascism. 

22 Dec.—Gen. MacArthur and Mr Sebald rejected Gen. Derev- 
yanko’s statements as completely false. 

Mr Matsusuke Kawamura, Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, told the Diet that Japan had territorial rights to the Kurile 
Islands, southern Sakhalin, the Ryukus, Okinawa, the Bonin Islands, 
and Iwo Jima. While she recognized the Potsdam declaration, she was 
not bound by the Yalta agreement. 

25 Dec.—Opening of war crimes trial (see U.S.S.R.). 

Gen. MacArthur announced the immediate release of 46 minor war 
criminals under a Christmas amnesty. 

27 Dec.—Shipping. Gen. MacArthur announced the release of 
$24,080,000 of counterpart funds from U.S. aid supplies to help rebuild 
the merchant fleet. Japan would build new vessels totalling 275,000 tons 
in 1950 and would convert 222,000 tons of old vessels. The U.S. aid 
would finance half the new construction and 70 per cent of the cost of 
converting twenty-nine old ships. This was ‘part of the general pro- 
gramme for the rehabilitation of Japanese shipping in order to accomp- 
lish a reduction in the cost of imports’. 

1 Jan.—Gen. MacArthur spoke in a New Year’s message to the Jap- 
anese people of Japan’s constitutional renunciation of belligerency and 
of armed security, but said that it would be wrong to interpret this 
affirmation of faith in . . . international morality’ as ‘the complete nega- 
tion of the inalienable right of self-defence against unprovoked attack’. 
Japan was progressing on the democratic road and those who did not 
share this conviction were ‘misinformed’. 

4 Jan.—Gen. Derevyanko walked out of a meeting of the Allied 
Council after declaring that the U.S.S.R. would not consider any recom- 
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JAPAN (continued) 

mendations by the council regarding the repatriation of Japanese 
prisoners of war. The U.S. delegate said that the U.S. Secretary of 
State had taken up the matter with the Soviet Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. 


MALAYA. 21 Dec.—Three British soldiers were killed and five 
wounded in a bandit ambush six miles from Seremban, in Negri 
Sembilan. Two bandits were killed and five wounded in a counter- 
attack. 

22 Dec.—Sir Henry Gurney, the High Commissioner, announced in 
the Federal Legislative Council that all available civilian resources were 
to be mobilized for about a month on a voluntary basis early in the new 
year to help the security forces in an intensified operation. During this 
period some Government departments would be closed down in order 
to release additional manpower. 

Bandits laid a second ambush near Seremban but were driven off by 
the police. 

27 Dec.—Terrorist booby-traps killed three persons and wounded 
twenty-four at a Chinese burial ceremony at Ipoh. 

Bandits set fire to buildings on the Bukit Seremban estate, four 
miles from Seremban. 

1 Jan.—Terrorists wrecked a passenger train between Arau and 
Padang Besar, near the Siamese border. In the Jerantut area of Pahang 
Gurkhas killed three bandits and wounded six. 


MALTA. 21 Dec.—British White Paper (see Great Britain). 


NETHERLANDS. 21 Dec.—Indonesia. The First Chamber of the 
States-General approved by 35 votes to 14 the Indonesia Bill. Later 
the Bill was signed by Queen Juliana. 

27 Dec.—Indonesia. Sovereignty was transferred to the United States 
of Indonesia at a ceremony in Amsterdam attended by Queen Juliana, 
Dr Drees, Prime Minister, members of the Cabinet, Dr Hatta, the 
Indonesian Prime Minister, the Indonesian delegation, and represen- 
tatives of the Dutch West Indies. The Queen made a short speech 
welcoming the transfer on behalf of all the Dutch people and declaring 
that the Netherlands was ‘ready to give assistance as soon as and when- 
ever Indonesia asks for it’, Ceremony in Batavia (see Indonesia). 

2 Fan.—Prince Bernhard left for a three months goodwill tour to 
visit the Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela, Brazil, Mexico, the 
U.S.A., and Canada. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 19 Dec.—The defence, financial, 
and economic committee held its first meeting in Paris. It agreed on its 
‘organizational and administrative policies’ and decided to set up a 
permanent working staff to carry out its directives, with headquarters 
in London. 


NORWAY. 30 Dec.—U.S.S.R. An agreement was signed with the 
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U.S.S.R. outlining the procedure for dealing with potential frontier 
incidents. 


PAKISTAN. 24 Dec.—Suspension of Indian coal supplies (see India). 
30 Dec.—Trade agreement with Czechoslovakia (see Czechoslovakia). 
Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 

3 Jan.—Poland was reported to have agreed to supply 85,000 tons of 
coal monthly for an indefinite period, ‘sufficient to meet Pakistan’s 
normal requirements’. Britain was also believed to have agreed to send 
additional coal. 

4 Jfan——The Government recognized the Chinese Communist 


Government. 


PALESTINE. 19 Dec.—A meeting was held of the mixed tribal court 
set up to settle disputes between tribesmen in Jordan and Israel. 

22 Dec.—The Haifa oil refineries suspended work because of the 
difficulties of getting supplies of crude oil. 

26 Dec.—ferusalem. The Israeli Parliament met in Jerusalem. 

2 Jan.—Ferusalem. Mr Sharett, Foreign Minister, told Parliament that 
the Government stood firm on the principle of its absolute sovereignty 
over Jerusalem, which was, and always had been, the Israeli capital. He 
reafhrmed the Government’s readiness to guarantee the safety of the 
Holy Places or to accept some arrangement for their supervision. 


PERSIA. 30 Dec.—U.S. promise of military and economic aid (see 
United States). 
2 fan.—The Shah returned from his six weeks’ visit to the U.S.A. 


POLAND. 19 Dec.—France. A second French citizen, Josef Feldeison, 
pleaded ‘guilty’ to the Breslau court of charges of espionage for French 
intelligence. 

22 Dec.—France. Summing up at the Breslau trial, the military 
prosecutor claimed that all defendants were guilty of working for both 
the French and the Anglo-U.S. intelligence, and of trying to undermine 
Polish recovery. French espionage had worked first through the French 
military mission in 1946 and 1947, and then through its diplomats, 
among whom M. Boitte was now the chief agent. 

23 Dec.—France. The Breslau court found the four French nationals 
and two Poles guilty of spying for the French intelligence service and 
imposed prison sentences of up to nine years. 


PORTUGAL. 28 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 


RHODESIA, SOUTHERN. 20 Dec.—Mr Beadle, Minister for 
Internal Affairs, stated on his return from London that details of the 
colony’s claim to Bechuanaland had been submitted to the British 
Government who had agreed that in the event of any change of status 
Southern Rhodesia’s viewpoint would be taken into consideration. 

21 Dec.—Dr Malan on Bechuanaland (see South Africa). 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 20 Dec.—Mr Beadle on Bechuanaland (see Rhodesia, 
Southern). 

21 Dec.—Bechuanaland. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, said that if Mr 
Beadle’s statement meant that ‘Southern Rhodesia claimed co-partner- 
ship in the future disposal of the protectorate’ he must point out ‘with 
all politeness that according to the solemn agreement entered into 
between Britain and the Union in 1909 . . . the disposal of the protec- 
torate is a matter exclusively and solely between these two countries. . .’ 
The statement, apparently issued with the approval of the British 
Government, was not consistent with the traditional spirit of friendship 
between the three States. 

28 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 


SPAIN. 21 Dec.—Budget. The Cortes passed the revised estimates 
which provided for about £178 m. revenue and £180 m. expenditure. 
22 Dec.—Foreign Minister in Italy (see Italy). 
29 Dec.—Senator Connally on recognition (see United States). 


SWEDEN. 29 Dec.—Hungary. The Government protested to the 
Hungarian Government against the nationalization of Swedish firms in 
Hungary and announced in retaliation the suspension of the trade and 
payments agreement with Hungary. 

30 Dec.—Anglo-Swedish monetary agreement (see Great Britain). 


SYRIA. 19 Dec.—Army Coup. Army units occupied all Government 
buildings and made several arrests, including Gen. Hinnawi, Chief of 
Staff, and author of the August coup, and his brother-in-law, Asad 
Talas, who was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on the grounds 
that they were ‘plotting against the safety of the army, country, and 
republican régime, in conjunction with foreign elements’. A declaration 
signed by Col. Chickekli, a former police chief, said that the army had 
heard of the plot and warned the conspirators to desist. On refusing they 
had been arrested. The army had no intention of interfering in 
politics ‘unless necessary’. 

Later reports reaching Beirut said that the Army and President Atasi 
had agreed to release and pension Gen. Hinnawi. Col. Anwar Mahmud 
had been appointed commander of the Army. 

24 Dec.—Following the failure of Khalid al’Azm, a former Prime 
Minister, to form a Cabinet, the Premiership was entrusted to Nazim 
al’ Kudsi. 

25 Dec.—Nazim al’ Kudsi’s Cabinet resigned. 

27 Dec.—The Constituent Assembly refused to accept Hashim Atasi’s 
proffered resignation. 

28 Dec.—Government Changes. Khalid al’Azm formed a new Cabinet. 
The new Ministers were: Faydi Atasi (Justice), Fathalla Asyum 
(Health), Sami Kabbara (Interior), Akram Hawrani (Defence), Hani 
Siba’i (Education), Mohammed Mubarak (Public Works), Abdul Baki 
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Nizam ud’Din (Agriculture), Ma’ruf Dawalibi (Economy), Abdul 
Rahman Azm (Finance). (The Foreign Minister had not yet been 
chosen.) 

Official quarters in Damascus said that the Governments of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia had assured Col. Chickekli that they would support him 
in maintaining a Republican régime in Syria. 


THAILAND. 22 Dec.—Mr MacDonald, British High Commissioner 
for South-east Asia, who was visiting the country, told a press con- 
ference in Bangkok that he had reviewed with the Prime Minister and 
other Ministers questions of common interest in South-east Asia. 

30 Dec.—Indonesia recognized (see Indonesia). 


TIBET. 30 Dec.—Reports reaching Calcutta said that the Government 
had decided, as a precaution against any possible Communist invasion, 
to reorganize the Cabinet and to establish direct diplomatic relations 
with India, Britain, the U.S.A., China, and Nepal by sending repre- 
sentatives to them. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

20 Dec.—The five great Powers and Canada resumed their private 
discussions in the light of the General Assembly’s resolution of 
23 November. A letter was received from Gen. Romulo, president of the 
recent Assembly, suggesting the possibility of an agreement on interim 
prohibition or control. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

4 Jan.—A report issued by the Steel Division showed that on the 
basis of all the individual steel-producing plans of Europe, excluding 
the U.S.S.R., total production in 1953 would amount to 70 m. tons. 
The maximum consumption within Europe was estimated at 58 m. tons 
and the maximum exportable quantity at about 4 m. tons. There would 
therefore remain an unmarketable surplus of 8 m. tons. This menacing 
situation was being brought about by the persistent tendency to national 
self-sufficiency in steel, by lack of international contact and exchange 
of information, and by a short-sighted policy of selling at high prices 
when the general shortage was most acute. The situation could only 
be remedied by co-ordinated co-operation and planning in the inter- 
national field. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
23 Dec.—Mr Martin was appointed U.S. executive director. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
20 Dec.—Corfu Channel. Albanian statement (see Albania). 


PALESTINE CONCILIATION COMMISSION 
20 Dec.—Arab Refugees. Mr Clapp, chairman of the Economic 
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U.N. PALESTINE CONCILIATION COMMISSION (continued) 

Survey Mission to the Middle East, told a press conference in London 
that the group’s final report had been signed in Paris on 18 December. 
He emphasized that the mission had only been concerned with small- 
scale projects and that large-scale developments, needed to solve the 
wider problems of unemployment and low standards of living in the 
Middle East, would have to await the future. Four projects had been 
recommended to make greater use of local water supplies in Arab 
Jerusalem, Jordan, Syria, and the Lebanon. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

20 Dec.—Kashmir. After holding discussions in New York with 
members of the Indian and Pakistani Governments, and after receiving 
the views of the local partisans from Sheikh Abdullah, the Prime 
Minister of Indian-held Kashmir, and Sardar Ibrahim Khan, president 
of the Azad Government, Gen. McNaughton, president of the Council, 
discussed the situation with members of the U.N. Conciliation Com- 
mission. 

29 Dec.—China. Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.) told the Council that the 
Soviet delegation did not regard Dr T'siang, ‘the Koumintang delegate’ 
as empowered to represent the Chinese people in the Council. He was 
supported by the Ukrainian delegate. Dr Tsiang replied that such 
statements struck a blow ‘at the very legal and moral conditions of the 
Security Council and the United Nations’. 

Kashmir. Gen. McNaughton, president of the Council, stated that the 
proposals which he had submitted to the delegates of India and Pakistan 
had been based on the principle accepted by both sides that the future 
of Kashmir should be determined by a plebiscite. He had therefore 
concentrated on the difficult points, notably the question of demilitar- 
ization, and his plan included a progressive withdrawal of forces from 
both sides of the truce line, together with the disbanding and disarming 
of the Azad forces and other local levies. The two Governments should 
agree to the appointment of a U.N. representative to supervise the 
withdrawal of troops, and the plebiscite administrator, Admiral Nimitz, 
would then take up his duties. Gen. McNaughton recommended that 

the private discussions be continued in the light of the replies just 
received and agreed, at the request of the Council, to pursue his efforts 
after the expiry of his term as president. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

20 Dec.—Ferusalem. A resolution was adopted by five votes to nil, 
with seven abstentions, describing the transfer of the Israeli Govern- 
ment as incompatible with the General Assembly’s decision, and 
requesting the president, M. Garreau, to invite a written statement from 
the Israeli Government. An amendment was also adopted asking Israel 
to revoke the measures in question. The Council adjourned till 
January. 

31 Dec.—ferusalem. Israel rejected the amendment and challenged 
the competence of the Council in this matter. 
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UNITED STATES. 19 Dec.—Tripartite military standardization 
arrangements (see Great Britain). 

China. The State Department received a Note from the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, dated 12 December, warning them that 
foreign ships must assume complete responsibility for damage from 
mines and other ‘effective measures’ if they tried to run the block- 
ade. 

20 Dec.—Hungary. The State Department announced that as a 
result of recent arrests of U.S. citizens in Hungary, a Note had been 
delivered to the Hungarian Government informing them that U.S. 
private citizens would be forbidden to travel to Hungary until further 
notice. It requested Mr Vogeler’s release and said that further steps 
would be taken in the absence of prompt action. 

21 Dec.—M.D.A.P. Mr Acheson, Secretary of State, told the press 
that during the past few weeks the Government had been discussing 
bilateral agreements with the North Atlantic Treaty countries which 
had asked for military aid. The discussions with Italy, Norway, Den- 
mark, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg had pro- 
ceeded from questions of general principle to details of phraseology. 
The talks with the U.K. were still on general principles. He also said 
that arrangements were being made for U.S. technicians to go to 
individual countries to give advice on the assembly and use of compli- 
cated modern weapons. 

President Truman, in a speech of dedication to the war dead, said that 
the country must remain armed until its offer of friendship had been 
accepted by the totalitarian States. 

Senator Vandenberg, the Republican leader in the Senate, told a press 
conference that he expected foreign aid to be ‘sharply reduced’ in 1950 
because it was time for effective self-help abroad, and also for economy 
reasons at home. 

U.S. warning to U.S. residents in Hungary (see Hungary). 

22 Dec.—Yugoslavia. Mr Allen, Ambassador-designate to Yugo- 
slavia, said after an interview with President Truman, that the U.S.A. 
was just as opposed to aggression against Yugoslavia as against any other 
country and just as favourable to the retention of Yugoslav sovereignty. 
Questioned later at a press conference, President Truman confirmed the 
truth of this statement and said that the U.S.A. was opposed to aggres- 
sion against any country, no matter where 't was situated. 

Atomic Energy. President Truman announced that Mr Lilienthal had 
agreed to remain chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission until 
15 February. 

23 Dec.—Charges against Mr Jacobson (see Hungary). 

China. It was learned that the State Department had announced that 
U.S. ships might lose their licence if they ignored the blockade warning 
of 17 December. 

The assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs received Dr 
Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, who presented him with a memo asking 
for assistance for Formosa, including military, political, and economic 
advisers. 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

24 Dec.—Statement on Mr Vogeler’s arrest (see Hungary). 

26 Dec—M.D.A.P. It was announced that about 200 experts, 
including army, navy, and air force officers and representatives of the 
State Department and the E.C.A. were to be sent to Europe to help with 
the military aid programme. They would be divided into missions, 
about twenty strong, in Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, and Italy, where they would work 
under the U.S. Embassies, and forty persons would be stationed in the 
military aid regional office in London. 

27 Dec.—Mr Jacobson released (see Hungary). 

28 Dec.—Atomic Energy. Mr Lilienthal announced that he had 
appointed a committee of five technical experts to go through the 
Commission’s secret files and make recommendations on the possible 
use to industry of information obtained as a by-product of the Com- 
mission’s work. He also said that he did not believe that the U.S. plan 
for atomic control was ‘the last word and the whole of wisdom’. 

The Government recognized the new Indonesian State. 

29 Dec.—China. 'The State Department announced that a message 
had been received from the Chinese Nationalist Government stating 
that the approaches to the Yangtze River and Shanghai had been mined 
within Chinese territorial waters. 

Senator Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, told a press conference that he was opposed to recognizing the 
Chinese Communist Government before the Communists had made a 
complete conquest of China anc before they were able to give ‘absolute 
assurances’ of respect for and obedience to international law, including 
the protection of foreigners. The most important task for the U.S.A. 
was to work against the further expansion of Communism in Asia— 
including Formosa. 

Spain. Senator Connally said that he favoured recognition of Spain, 
though he had no sympathy with the Franco régime. 

E.R.P. Senator Connally also said that he was in favour of heavy cuts 
in the 1950 E.C.A. appropriations as a step towards the ending of the 
programme in 1952. 

The Navy Department announced that the U.S. Seventh Task Fleet 
in the western Pacific was being reinforced. 

Hungary. A State Department spokesman said that ‘appropriate 
steps’ might be taken against Hungary if Mr Vogeler were not released. 
He also condemned the ‘notorious police state’ treatment accorded to 
Mr Jacobson and accused Hungary of violating the basic human rights. 

Dr Azikiwe, the Nigerian Nationalist leader, speaking in Washington, 
said that he had come to the U.S.A. to ‘carry on the struggle for 
Nigerian independence’. The Nigerian people wanted to settle their 
differences with Britain by peaceful means, but they were near breaking 
point. It might be possible to find a compromise solution in Dominion 

status—to be developed over about fifteen years. 

Senator Knowland (Republican) said in Washington on his return 
from a tour in the Far East that Marshal aid should be cut off from 
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those countries which recognized Communist China. He recommended 
that help be given to the Nationalists to allow them to hold Formosa. 

30 Dec.—Persia, A statement issued by President Truman said that 
in accordance with the U.S. policy to help peoples everywhere to main- 
tain their freedom he had told the Shah that the U.S.A. was ready to 
offer ‘certain military assistance’ to Persia and would support its request 
for loans from the World Bank. Assistance was also planned through the 
programme of aid for under-developed countries. The statement noted 
with appreciation that the Persian Government had planned a seven- 
year programme for economic and social progress. The Shah later left 
by air for Persia. 

2 fan.—China. A letter from ex-President Hoover to Senator Know- 
land which was published, said that the U.S.A. should continue to 
recognize and support the Chinese Nationalist Government and should, 
if necessary, give naval protection to Formosa, the Pescadores, and pos- 
sibly Hainan Island. Senator Taft made similar statements to a press 
conference. 

Agreement with France on exports to Morocco (see France). 

3 fan.—Alleged secret agreement re defence of Formosa (see China). 

Unemployment. Figures which were issued showed that unemploy- 
ment in 1949 averaged 3,400,000, compared with 2,100,000 in both 1947 
and 1948. The total labour force had, however, continued to expand. 

Hungary. A Note was delivered to the Hungarian Government with- 
drawing recognition from the Hungarian consuls in New York City 
and Cleveland and stating that all Hungarian consular business must 
henceforward be conducted through their Legation in Washington. 
While the rights and interest of the U.S.A. and its nationals in Hungary 
continued to be grossly violated, other relations between the two 
countries must inevitably be affected. 

E.R.P. Following conversations with the British Government certain 
amendments to the economic co-operation agreement of 6 July 1948 
between the two countries came into effect. 

4 Jan.—State of the Union Speech.—President Truman in his mes- 
sage to Congress said that the state of the Union continued to be good. 
Reviewing the developments of the past half-century he said that one of 
the most important changes was the place of the U.S.A. in world affairs. 
The population had doubled, national production had risen from 
$50,000 m. to $225,000 m. a year, and they now had a more productive 
economic system than any other nation in the world. This tremendous 
strength had brought tremendous responsibilities and the nation had 
moved from the outer edge to the centre of world affairs. Their object- 
ive was peace. Both the great political parties were committed to work- 
ing together to achieve this end, and he was sure they would continue 
to do so. But successful co-operation for peace in the international field 
depended on national strength, and this was not simply a matter of 
arms and force but of economic strength and social health, and a belief 
in individual freedom. They looked forward to the time when the U.N. 
would control weapons of mass destruction and would have the forces 
to preserve international peace. But so long as world condition remained 
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unsettled the U.S.A. must maintain a sound defence organization, of 
which the selective service system was an essential part. They must also 
continue to share in the common defence of free nations, in line with 
the U.N. Charter, and continue their efforts for world economic 
recovery. Continued support must be given to E.R.P.; any attempt to 
stop or cripple this programme could be compared to the man who 
failed to put a roof on his house after building the foundations and the 
walls. World trade must be expanded, and as a major step in this 
direction the U.S.A. should join the International Trade Organization. 
Congress should adopt the legislation to increase the provision of 
technical aid and capital investment to under-developed areas. This 
programme had nothing in common with the old imperialism of the 
last century or the new imperialism of the Communists. It was rather 
an answer to the challenge of Communism which attempted to dis- 
credit democracy by taking advantage of its economic imperfections 
and setbacks. He welcomed the challenge and believed it could be met 
and mankind preserved from dictatorship and tyranny. 

Turning to domestic affairs he said that the prospects for continued 
prosperity depended mainly on the fair distribution of wealth among 
the three main productive groups—business, labour, and agriculture. 
Business men must maintain their spirit of initiative and enterprise in 
the framework of a competitive economic system. Monopolies must be 
curbed and independent business encouraged. To this end Congress 
should pass a law tightening the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. In the case of 
labour free collective bargaining must be protected and encouraged. 
The Federal Statute governing labour relations was punitive and one- 
sided and should be repealed and replaced by a fairer law. In the field 
of agriculture the safeguards against slumps in farm prices showed 
serious shortcomings. These should be amended and a method should 
be provided of supporting farm income at fair levels without piling 
up unmanageable surpluses, by a system of production payments. A 
vigorous housing programme should be set afoot and rent control 
should be continued for a further year. 

Further use must be made of the national resources and important 
legislation to be passed in this field included the authorization of the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project and the establishment of the 
Columbia Valley Administration. The peaceful development of atomic 
energy was progressing and the first experimental machines for pro- 
ducing useful power from atomic energy were under construction. 
Congress should complete action on the measure to create a National 
Science foundation. The social security system must be developed by 
increasing the benefits of old age and survivors’ insurance. The unem- 
ployment compensation law must be strengthened. The shortage of 
doctors, nurses, and public health services must be remedied, and a 
system of medical insurance established. The educational system must 
be strengthened; the civil rights programme which he put forward in 
February 1948 must be enacted, and the discriminatory parts of the 
displaced persons legislation must be removed. 
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E.R.P. The E.C.A. announced that all the participating nations 
except Greece had been asked to reduce their requests for aid in the 
next fiscal year by 25 per cent from the total of $3,776 m. requested for 
the current year. 


U.S.S.R. 21 Dec.—Delegates from all over the country and from 
foreign Communist Governments and Parties attended a ceremony 
celebrating Marshal Stalin’s seventieth birthday. Notable foreigners 
were:—Mao T'se-tung (China), Mr Iroky (Czechoslovakia), Mr 
Chervenkov (Bulgaria), Mr Rakosi (Hungary), Mr Gheorghiu-Dej 
(Rumania), Mr Juzwiak (Poland), Signor Togliatti (Italy), T'se Den-bal 
(Mongolian People’s Republic), and Kim Du Don (Korean People’s 
Republic). 

An article in Pravda by Mr Malenkov, one of the leading members of 
the Politburo, emphasized Marshal Stalin’s repeated declarations that 
the Communist and western systems could exist side by side for a long 
period. Dealing with internal policy, he said that rank and file party 
members must keep a check on higher officials in order to make Soviet 
democracy effective. 

25 Dec.—War Crimes Trial. A trial of twelve high-ranking Japanese 
officers opened in Khabarovsk. They were accused of having prepared 
bacteriological warfare against the U.S.S.R., of having carried on such 
warfare in China, and of having used human beings for experiments. 

30 Dec.—Frontier agreement with Norway (see Norway). 

31 Dec.—Finland. Mr Gromyko, deputy Foreign Minister, received 
the Finnish Minister to draw his attention to the presence in Finland 
of about 300 Soviet war criminals who should have been handed over 
to the U.S.S.R. He said that some had been given false documents by 
the Finnish authorities. 

2 JFan.—China. Tass announced that Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Communist leader, was staying on in Moscow to discuss strengthening 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945. The question of Russian credits to 
China would also be discussed. 


VATICAN. 24 Dec.—The Pope inaugurated the twenty-fifth Holy 


Year. 


WEST INDIES. 20 Dec.—-famaica. A general election was held. Mr 
Bustamente’s Labour Party gained 17 seats, the People’s National 
Party (Socialists) 13, and Independents 2. 


WESTERN UNION. 21 Dec.—Defence. Representatives of the five 
Powers signed an agreement in London defining the status of the armed 
forces of any one of the Brussels Treaty Powers stationed in the 
territory of any other of them. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 20 Dec.—Marshal Tito issued an Order of the Day 
to the Army declaring that the ‘counter-revolutionary and hostile policy 
of the leaders of the Soviet Union and the Cominform countries’ was 
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unable to check the country’s progress, and proclaiming the Army’s 
loyalty and support. 

22 Dec.—Hungary. Mr Dediger, Director of Information, referring to 
Hungary’s failure to pay the reparations due under the peace treaty, 
said that because of Soviet obstruction nothing had come of Yugo- 
slavia’s appeal in September to Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia. In 
accordance with the procedure for dealing with disputes laid down 
under the treaty, Yugoslavia was therefore inviting Hungary to appoint 
a representative who, together with a Yugoslav representative and a 
third person chosen by both, would form a commission whose decision 
would be final. 

Gen. Creyachich told a meeting attended by Marshal Tito that the 
armament industry had been put on a new basis and was now indepen- 
dent of foreign supplies. He also said that since June 1948 there had 
been 219 ‘provocations’ on the Hungarian border, 158 on the Bul- 
garian, 145 on the Albanian, and 140 on the Rumanian. 

Statement on U.S. policy to Yugoslavia (see United States). 

26 Dec.—Trade and Compensation Agreements. A five-year trade 
agreement with Britain was signed in Belgrade providing for an ex- 
change of goods estimated at {110 m. each way over the period. Exports 
to Rriiain would include timber, non-ferrous metals and maize, and 
imports would include wool, chemicals, rubber, machinery, and capital 
equipment. The British Government agreed to provide a guaranteed 
credit of £8 m., repayable over six years. A compensation agreement 
with Britain was also signed, supplementary to that of 23 December 
1948. It provided that Yugoslavia should pay the balance of compensa- 
tion for nationalized British property at the rate of £506,000 a year for 
eight years. 

Budget. It was announced in Parliament that the 1950 Budget would 
be balanced at 173,746 m. dinars—an increase of 12,000 m. over 1949. 
Expenditure on arms production would be increased by 3,000 m. dinars. 

27 Dec.—Mr Rankovich, Minister of the Interior, speaking in Parlia- 
ment refuted Cominform claims that there was an organized opposition 
in the country. Only isolated groups of Chetniks and Ustashi, totalling 
297, remained in hiding. 

Mr Kardelj, Foreign Minister, speaking in the debate, described the 
trade agreement with Britain as based on ‘complete economic reci- 
procity’. Yugoslavia now had trade agreements with twenty-four 
foreign countries and commercial relations with forty-six. Loans of 
$25 m. and $9 m. had been received from the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund respectively. Relations with the 
U.S.A., Britain, and France had improved but would have no influence 
on the Government’s home or foreign policy. He reaffirmed the 
Government’s readiness to come to an understanding with the U.S.S.R., 
but only on a basis of mutual respect and equality. Yugoslavia would 
rely on her army to protect her independence. 

Mr Kidrich, chairman of the Economic Planning Commission, said 
that the Cominform’s blockade had deprived Yugoslavia of 49 per cent 
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of her total imports. Yet in spite of this there had been no capitulation, 
and the year’s target under the five-year industrial plan—originally 
go per cent orientated on imports from eastern Europe—had in general 
been fulfilled 101.2 per cent and production had now reached 82 per 
cent of the plan’s final target. He admitted that the plan had been 
modified and that some industries were facing great difficulties. The 
Minister of Mining, Mr Vukmanovic, said that trade with the west 
had been especially helpful in rebuilding the country’s heavy industry. 

30 Dec.—Mr Dediger, Director of Information, said that attempts 
were being made to smuggle terrorists into the country from Bulgaria 
and Albania as a result of the recent Cominform resolution. Three had 
recently been arrested after crossing the frontier from Bulgaria and had 
confessed that the Bulgarian Government had ordered them to form 
underground groups in Yugoslavia. 

A group of twelve British Labour M.P.s arrived in Belgrade for a tour 
of the country as guests of the Government. 

31 Dec.—Mr Rankovic announced an immediate amnesty for 
7,304 prisoners. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Presidential Election, Finland. 

Regional meeting of U.S. Ambassadors in Latin America, 
Havana. 

Inauguration of the Indian Republic. 

Preliminary discussions between India, Pakistan, and South 
Africa on Indians in South Africa, Capetown. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, tenth session, Lake 
Success. 

General Election, Greece. 

General Election, Burma. 

General Election in South-West Africa for seats in South 
African Parliament. 

General Election, Yugoslavia. 

Regional meeting of U.S. Ambassadors in Latin America, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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